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character for correct womanly attributes be impugned. The same fairy 
which established this custom is the one which, in its efforts to escape 
Manx vengeance, was transformed into a wren and has ever since, on St. 
Stephen's day, been hunted, stripped of its feathers and beaten to death in 
countless numbers. The same unaccountable mercilessness towards the 
wren exists, though 

The robin and the wren 

Are God's two holy men 

in Ireland. There, in the vicinity of Galway, I have seen the wren hunted 
on Christmas day, its pitiful remains beribboned and hung to tree branches, 
the exhibition of which by children before house-doors proving an unfailing 
prompting to the gift of coin or ' sweets.' " 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Congress of Anthropology in the Columbian Exposition. — At the 
meeting of the Committee of the World's Congress Auxiliary on the Inter- 
national Congress of Anthropology, held on March 16, it was voted to 
hold such a congress from August 28 to September 2, 1893. The follow- 
ing Executive Committee has been appointed : Daniel G. Brinton, Presi- 
dent; Franz Boas, Secretary; C. Staniland Wake, and Edward E. Ayer, as 
members of the World's Congress Auxiliary Committee ; the presidents 
and secretaries of the several sections of the congress ; a representative of 
each of the following societies and institutions : Sec. H. of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science ; the American Folk-Lore So- 
ciety ; the Anthropological Society of Washington ; the Women's Anthro- 
pological Society of America ; Army Medical Museum. 

The American Folk-Lore Society, at its Annual Meeting, having voted to 
cooperate with this congress, the attention of the members of the Society is 
called to this announcement. The prospectus of the congress, containing 
detailed information, when issued, will without doubt be forwarded to all 
members of the Society. 

Anthropological Department of the Exposition. — The chief of 
this department, Prof. F. W. Putnam, has issued a circular to anthropol- 
ogists calling attention to the Anthropological Library which will form an 
important feature of the Exposition. This library, after the close of the 
Exposition, will be placed in the permanent Memorial Museum of Science 
which is to be established in Chicago. 

It is desired to make the most complete collection possible of the mass 
of literature upon the subject, and for this purpose contributions are re- 
quested of all books or papers relating to anthropology or any of its sub- 
divisions. The library will be under the charge of an agent specially de- 
voted to it, and will be described in a full author-and-subject catalogue. 
If contributions are intended only for the Exposition, these, if marked to 
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that effect, will be returned free of expense. Books and papers should be 
sent by mail if not too bulky, otherwise by express, and should be ad- 
dressed, " World's Columbian Exposition, Department M., Anthropological 
Building, Chicago, 111." 

Pope Night : Fifth November. — It is said there are only three places 
left in New England in which Pope Night continues to be celebrated. 
These are Newburyport, in Massachusetts, and Portsmouth and New Cas- 
tle, in New Hampshire. In regard to Newburyport I can only speak from 
common report ; but of Portsmouth and New Castle I can bear eye-witness, 
or rather ear-witness, for it is a celebration in which noise is the main 
element. It is boys, however, and rather young boys who maintain a cus- 
tom once pretty general in the cities and larger towns of New England, 
and the small boy's enjoyment and way of manifesting himself is and ever 
has been by making a noise, helping himself thereto by every sort of instru- 
ment that will produce the loudest sound with the least music. It has 
been said that human beings in the various stages of growth, from infancy 
to manhood, pass through and typify the progressive stages in the develop- 
ment of races. The so-called music of the barbarian and half-civilized man 
corresponds to the strange and rude sounds which seem to delight the ears 
of boyhood. 

Pope Night, in Portsmouth and New Castle, which is a seaside village 
below and very near to Portsmouth, is at present celebrated by boys from 
six to fourteen years of age by the blowing of horns and the carrying of 
lights of all kinds. They march through the streets in procession, or in 
small bands, gathering in, as they march, single groups, or dividing again 
and sending off detachments, so as to leave no street un visited. The horns 
are of all sorts, from the penny whistle to those of two and three feet in 
length. Whence the origin of the custom of blowing horns on Pope 
Night I am uncertain. But the lanterns and other devices for lighting the 
darkness of the November night have evidently something to do with the 
discovery of Guy Fawkes under the chambers of Parliament in the act of 
blowing them up with gunpowder. In childhood I remember well looking 
at pictures of the scene which represented armed men with lanterns search- 
ing about in a subterranean place while the dwarfish Guy crouched among 
great casks of supposed gunpowder. Formerly the lights used by the boys 
in their observance of Pope Night were candles set in hollowed-out pump- 
kins, the light showing through holes in the shells of the pumpkins, cut to 
represent a very squat human face. To the lighted pumpkin-heads have 
now been added all sorts of illuminations, chiefly lanterns and torches. 

There is no doubt that in Portsmouth at least Pope Night has been ob- 
served from the earliest times, and formerly by older boys than at present ; 
those indeed who knew what they were celebrating and in which they took 
a serious interest. It is doubtful if the children who now take a part in it 
know what their own act signifies or commemorates. I shall presently pro- 
duce a curious proof of this in the case of the boys of New Castle. It is a 
very singular fact that in Portsmouth, which long since outgrew its early 
local boundaries, the observance of Pope Night is entirely confined to the 



